BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

first things first better shown than in his insistence upon
proper food, properly prepared and served for both stu-
dents and teachers.

He once said to his students, as previously quoted, "See
to it that a certain ceremony, a certain importance, be at-
tached to the partaking of food, etc. . . ." To carry
out this idea each table in this great hall has a centre-
piece of ferns, mosses, or flowers gathered from the woods
by the student selected by his or her companions to deco-
rate the table for that week. Boys and girls sit together
at the tables. On Sundays and holidays first and second
prizes are given for the tables most artistically decorated.
Frequently these prizes take the form of some coveted
delicacy in the way of food. Each day when at the In-
stitute Mr. Washington would walk through the dining-
hall during the noon meal and criticise these centrepieces,
and things generally, He would point out that a certain
decoration was too gaudy and profuse and had in it in-
harmonious colors. He would then remove the unneces-
sary parts and the discordant colors and point to the im-
proved effect. He would next stop at a table with nothing
in the way of decoration except a few scrawny flowers
stuck carelessly into a vase. Picking up the meagre dis-
play he would say, "The boy or girl who did this is guilty
of something far worse than bad taste, and that is laziness 1"
At the next table he would have a word of praise for the
simple and a'rtistic effect which they had produced with a
centrepiece of wood mosses and red berries. These com-
ments would be interspersed with an occasional admonition
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